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LUCY WATSON. 
(Continued from page 10._) 


WHEN I had once looked round 
me, I was first assured that my soul 
yet informed its tabernacle of frailty. 
Shivering and pallid as my carcase lay, 
my cheeks were warmed with tears ; 
and though cold was the bosom that 
contained it, I felt that I had yet a 
heart. he misery discoverable in the 
dwelling, [shall not describe; in truth 
{could not—for I saw but two objects 
of wretchedness—and from them I 
could not look. Ona bed, which, if 
coarse, could not longer hurt him, a 
man, whose head the winter of age had 
rendered as white as had that of the 
year the mountains I had passed, lay 
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(Vor. If. 


yielded to the oppression of grief : My 


head sunk to the earth, and my sense 


of pain was a long while extinguish- 
ed.—My first returning sensation was 
doubtful between that and pleasure. [ 
saw the form of filial love—her handI 
felt on my temple—but [heard a voice 
which almost discouraged me from a 
wish to return to a world of woe. 
‘Why camest thou here to die? Is 
there no other place for scenes of sor- 
row but this? Yet I would not have 
thee die—perhaps thou art sent hither 
by heaven to bury my poor father and 
me. Poor wretch! thou art cold as 
my lifeless parent. Get thee up from 
the ground—TI would not that a fellow 
mortal should languish on the ground, 
whilst I have abed. ‘Thou shalt lie in 





dead. A figure, drawn by the expres- | 
sion of the veriest grief in anguish, 
mourned at his feet.: A female, who 
shewed the ruins of beauty, obscured, 
yet made more venerable, by the EE 
of distress.) Now she clasped his 
knees—then threw herself back, as if 
to contemplate the sum of her ‘aitic- 
tions. Her every attitude wore the 
air of dejection and sorrow ; in her look 
seemed to hover distraction. She tore 
the lovely tresses from her head—she 
kissed the old man’s brow—she wept 
on his bosom, and wiping the tears 
away, she sighed as her heart were 
breaking.—She could be none else but 


en,” she cried, when the tumult of her 
grief permitted her to cast a troubled 
eye towards me:—* let me alone—I 


mine till thy health is restored—I would 
i thou couldst find it warm—for sure thou 
art perishing—But there has been no- 
body in it for a long time—my father’s 
feet have been my couch—and I fear 
thou wilt likewise find it wet with my 
tears. ‘Thou canst rise—oh, could 
but so raise my father—but he has 
been dead these thirty hours—J 
have reckoned them—I will bewail 


!him an hour for every year of his 


life—and then I myself will die un- 
lamented ! Alas! I have two days 
yet to survive.—Forgive me, my 
father! I am not wearied with mourn- 
ing; but, oh! Ihave cause to be wea- 
ried with life. Nay, you shall be judge 
(said this lovely disconsolate, next day, 
when her cares and my own endeavours 
had been sanctioned by the blessing of 








shall soon follow my father.” What 
of life remained from the cald, now! 


heaven, to restore me again to the ex- 
pectation of life and vigour) when you 
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have known my troubles. 


calm till I tell them. 
( To be concludea in our next.) 


———— + oO 


MODERN MANNERS. 
Behaviour at Table. 


Hang over your plate with your bo- 


. dy so bent, that part of the meat, gravy, 


&c. may return back again into the plate, 
or, if you like it better, sit far enough 
from the table, so as to make the same 
deposit on your clothes. The latter me- 
thod may be occasionally practised by 
way of variety. 

Dip your meat into the salt-cellar ; 
or, at least, take out the salt with the 
point of the knife with which you have 
been eating. If the salt spoon be be- 
fore you, that makes no difference. 

Wiping your plate with a large piece 
of bread, so as to absorb the gravy, is 
very genteel and elegant. Also to pour 
the gravy from the dish on your plate, 
looks very accomplished ; as you may 
be convinced, by attending some of the 
companies feasts or a fourth of July. 

Be very nice and curious at table to 
shew your good taste and breeding ; 
now and then observing (particularly 
if those dishes be on the table) “ I can’t 
bear roast mutton! A capon is very 
well, if it be tender: but I am sorry 
to say, not one in twenty prove so; now 
that before me, Ill be bound for it, will 


make my words good.” Or else praise | 


every thing indiscriminately, like a hun- 
gry poet at an eighteen-penny ordina- 
FY: 

If you see a particular dainty, be 
sure to ask for it; or, if you like it 
better, take it withoutasking ; or, should 
it be offered to you, take care to pick 
the best. 

Some people very foolishly observe 
that when carvgd for, it is but civil to) 
take whateveris offered? No such thing. | 
Always make a difficulty, saying, you| 
like some part better. It gives addition- | 


al trouble, and of course shews the car- || highly disagreeable in both sexes, in the 


ver to better advantage. 

To give any thing from your own | 
plate to another to eat of, shews great 
good nature, and amiableness of dispo- 
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sition, particularly if on the point of , 
fork with which you have been picking 
your teeth (bye the bye, a fork is at 
excellent substitute for a tooth-pick,) 

Coughing, yawning, or SN€EZing 

over the dishes is very agreeable. 
—+— 
ADVICE TO YOUNG LADIES. 

Be cautious of too much familiarity 
with a young fellow ; though his mo. 
rals may be good, and your behaviour 
may appear to yourself only a gaieté 
de coeur, it will bring your reputation 
into question, and you wili be censur. 
| ed as imprudent by the discreet part of 
mankind. 

Be not eager to listen to the compli- 
ments paid you by the men ; nor think, 
that because they use a few tender ex. 
pressions, that they are therefore in 
love with you. Remember that the 
gentlemen think it a duty incumbent 
yon them to be complaisant to the fair 
sex; and the very same compliments 
that are paid to one lady, will the next 
moment, with the same ardour be giv- 
en to another. 

Great prudence is required in be- 
stowing favours upon any gentleman. 
|The lady who is ready to knit a pair of 
garters, or a purse, for a, gentleman 
with whom she is not particularly ac- 
quainted, will be looked upon as very 
forward ; and such’a behaviour, instead 
| of fixing a man’s affections, will rather 


jinduce him to withdraw them from a 
| lady who makes such indiscreet advan- 
|| ces. Besides it may give occasion to 
'a coxcomb to boast of more favours 
| than he has received, and to imagine. 
‘that the lady who had thus granted him 
‘one favour, wili be as ready to comply 
| with the next he shall request.—And 








| quisite in receiving than in making a 
present. 
- Beware of affectation ; it is a vice 


fair sex particularly, as it obscures 
| whatever good qualities they may pos- 
sess. An affected stile of compliments, 


the speaking in a faint tone, and in short, 


| ' . 
| remember that no less prudence is re- 
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AND LITERARY MISCELLANY. 








t of MM fectation in any respect, is highly dis- 
custful. 
> Be not too much attached to cards, 
ick,) [they are never looked upon by the men 
‘Zing Mas accomplishments, in the woman they 
° would wish to marry. Economy and 
good housewifery, with a moderate 
share of sense and good nature, will be 
iarity geesteemed far more essential than the be-| 
; mo. fqing mistress of Hoyle. — 
Viour Dancing is a recreation that should 
-aieté be cautiously used. It is an exercise 
ation which greatly exhilarates the spirits, 
nsur-(|eand, joined to the liquor which is ge- 
rt of Menerally drank upon the occasion, may, 
in the lady who is over fond of that 
npli- J amusement, be the cause of an impru- 
rink, dent action, which may make her mise- 
r ex. Bi rable. 
i ae 
lag FOLLY. 
bent Prom the first moment that man was 
tair MeP2ced on earth, he began his life by 
ents ge Pursuing the dictates of folly, since 
next Which his successors have continued to 
piv. follow the example, and have improved 
by her precepts beyond what their fore- 
be. Me athers could have conceived, or even 
ran, Me Loped for. Folly has invented every 
roof kind of excellence that is held in esti- 
man fe etion by mankind; luxury, magnifi- 
ace PE Cones titles, honors, and riches. Folly, 
ery Me cccasioned one set of people to rule, 
sa fe “eir fellow creatures, and keep them, 
her ender subjection, What but folly could 
aa Me lave induced men to search into the | 
a bowels of the earth for gold, precious 
to Me tones, and a thousand other useless 
urs [ OSubles ?—-Even commerce herself 
ne, e VOuld be banished, if it were not folly | 
im ( —ow would so many fidlers, players, 
ide perfumers, embroiderers, and ten thou- | 
nd @ 2nd other professions and _ trades | 
- JB Uourish, if it were not from Folly. 
a —— ¢ aes 
Nobility is to be considered only as 
ce #@ an imaginary distinction, unless accom- 
ne’ #@ panied with the practice of those gene- 
es # Tous virtues by which it ought to be 
s- f§ obtained; titles of honour conferred up- 
8, #§ °n such as have no personal merit are at 
t, § best butthe royal stamp upon base metal. 








GLEANINGS. 
‘* 4 thing of shreds and patches.” 

If we esteem those who ¢éontribute to the 
prosperity of the state, we ought to place in 
the first rank, the tutors of our children, whose 
labours influence posterity, and on whose pre- 
cepts and exertions, the prosperity of our fami- 
ly, and our country, in a great measure depend. 

Every person loves*the virtuous, whereas 
the vicious scarce love one another. 

He that cannot forgive others, breaks the 
bridge over which he must sometime pass 
himself, forevery man hath need of forgiveness, 
Nothing ever gave my mind more ease thaw 
when I had forgiven my enemies. 

It requires great ability and a strong heart, 
to know when to tell the truth and to dare to 
do it. Therefore it is the weaker, sort of 
politicians who are the greatest dissemblers. 

Wit without knowledge is a sort of cream 
which gathers in a night to the top, and by a 
skilful hand may be soon whipped into froth, but 
once scummed away, what appears underneath 
will be fit for nothing, but to be thrown to the 
hogs. 

Satire is a sort of glass, wherein beholders 
generally discover every body’s face but their 
own. 

Bias was one day asked, what it was that 
flattered man most? he replied, ‘ It is hope.* 
What pleased him most !—* Gain. and what 
was most difficult for him to bear ?—* A re- 
verse of fortune.’—He used to say, that a man 
who could not sufier the misfortunes which be- 
fel him, was indeed, very unfortunate. ,_ 

—. - aa 

To some one who complained of his want of 
memory, Johnson said, * Pray sir, do you ever 
torget what money you are worth, or-who gave 
you the last Kick on your shins that you had ? 
Now if you would pay the same attention to 
what you read as you do to your temporal con- 
cerns and your bodily feelings, you would im- 
press it as deeply in your memory, 

— 4 oe 

An acquaintance of Foote’s, would one day 
after dinner read him a poem of his own compos - 
ing, and pompously began, 

‘* Hear me, O Phebus! and ye muses nine !” 


| ** Pray be attentive,” Lam said Foote, * ning 


and one are ten; go on.” 
——= + oe 
Af Tar having got into the pit of Drury Lane 
theatre recognised one of his messmates aloft 
in the gallery. ‘“ Pray, Jack, cried he, what 
did it cost you to get into that.confounded snug 
birth? On being informed that he gave only 
a shilling, ** avast,” exclaimed Jack, this is a 
fine business, “* when I gave five shillings to 
get stowed in the hold.” 
——§e~—~ 


A physician, living in a central part of the 
city, was called upon in great haste, to atrend 
a patient in Kensington, and at the same time 
to attend one in Southwark, exclaimed! that 
‘* He was not going to run into extremes.” 
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HOPE. 
O nore! thou goddess.ever blest, 
Who givest the troubied mourner rest, 
Hail to thy name, which cheers the mind 
With joy, that it a friend may find. 
When far at sea the sailor tost, 
On the rude waves, we fear he’s lost, 
Yet Hope breaks in upon our grief, 
And gives th’ afflicted mind relief. 
When smarting underneath the rod, 
*Tis thou who bidst us trust in Gon, 
Celestial Hope, thou stoppest fear, 
And wip’st from widow’s eyes the tear, 
While far from all our dearest friends, 
Thy bosom consolation lends, 
And cheers and animates the heart: 
Invigorating ev’ry part. 
On thy soft bosom ever bear, 
Each rising sigh, each anxious Care ; 
Nor ever let me sink in grief, 
But come sweet Hope to my relief. 
—_ oe 
On THE DEATH of a beautiful YOUNG LADY. 
“* Fair Daphne’s dead and love is now no 
more.”’— Pope. 
*Tis done, and Nature’s various charms de- 
cay ; 
See Asean clouds obscure the cheerful day ! 
Now hung with death the drooping trees ap- 
pear, 
Their faded honours scatter’d on her bier. 
See, where on earth the flow’ry glories lie ; 
With her they flourish’d, and with her they 
die. 
Ah! what avails the beauties nature wore 
For Mary’s “ dead and deauty is no more !” 
For her the flocks refuse their verdant food, 
The thirsty hiefers shun the gliding flood, 
The silver swans her hapless fate bemoan, 
In notes more sad than when they sing their 
Own ; 
In hollow caves sweet echo silent lies, 
Silent or only to her name replies, 
Her name with pleasure once she taught the 
shore, 
Now Mary’s ** dead and p/easure is no more !” 
— ae 


A NEW SONG. 
By the osiers so dank 
As we sat on the bank, 
And look’d at the swell of the billow, 
His basket he wove 
As a token of love : 
Alas ! ’twas the branch of the willow. 
Now sad all the day 
Through the meadows I stray, 
And rest flies at night from my pillow ! 
The garland I wore 
From my ringlets I tore: _ 
Alas ! must I wear the green willow. 
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TO MARIA. 
Ah! gentle gales, propitious aid 
Hach ardent wish, each tender sigh ; 
Ask my marta, lovely maid, 
What means that blush and downcast eye? 
Tell her I sigh, nor dare complain ; 
Tell her I live but in her smiles ; 
Bid her no more affect disdain, 
But bless with mutual love my toils. 


—— + oo 


TO THE AFFLUENT. 


The wintry blast how keen its power, 
How fast the flaky snows descend ; 
While wand’ring at the midnight hour, 
The child of hunger seeks a friend. 

In vain he seeks, the cutting wind 
Deep piercing on his vital powers ; 
Bootless he strives his path to find, 
Amidst the growing whit’ning show’rs. 
Lost and bewilder’d in the maze, 

Nor track, nor house, nor tree he sees ; 
While all around him, dreadful plays 
The tempest ; gather’d from the breeze. 


‘In vain his helpmate sits and weeps, 


In vain his children raise their cries ; 
Final on Earth’s cold bed he sleeps, 

His powers are lost! he falls ! he dies ! 
Ye affluent, whom the kinder fates, 
Have giv’n the boon, the storm to brave ; 
Throw wide your hospitable gates, 
Intent to cheer and proud to save. 

And still as hungry crouds shall press, 
Pile high the fire and load the board; 
Your ample stores shall grow no less ; 

‘© Who aids the poor, but lends the Lord.” 
And well disposed of is the loan, 

And great the premium that is given ; 
Plenty on Earth your days shall crown, 
And all the harvest of the Heaven. 


— +o 
AGAINST DETRACTION. 


Sweet to the scent’s the smiling briar, 

Yet touch’d it gives us pain ; 

The streamlet we so much admire, 

Is oft distain’d with rain. 

The painting that delights the eye, — 

To shades its beauty owes; 

On the same shrub conjoin’d we spy, 

The thorn aad blushing rose. 

No mortal ever yet was made, 

From Imperfection free ; 

Angels themselves will have some shade, 
Heaven wills it thus should be. 3 
Mercy to other’s failings show, a 
As you would be forgiven ; 

The best man’s lot, alas! were woe, 

Was mercy not in heav’n. 
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